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PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 



REPRODUCTIONS OF SCULPTURE 
BY PAUL DU BOIS 

IN the year 1905 passed away one of 
the notable personages in French 
art, Paul Du Bois, painter and 
sculptor, Grand Officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor, Member of the Institute, 
long Conservateur of the Museum of the 
Louvre, and until his death Director of the 
Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts. As a 
painter Du Bois's best works were portraits, 
of which the most famous is that called 
Mes enfants. But it was as a sculptor that 
he reached the highest point, meriting 
the enthusiastic description of one of his 
compatriots— "One of the finest, the most 
delicate, the most nobly artistic of the 
masters, and one of the most modest men 
of our time." 

In the Gallery of the Luxembourg stand 
three of his statues, Saint Jean-Baptiste, 
enfant, the Chanteur Florentin and Nar- 
cisse which were exhibited at the Expo- 
sition Universale of 1867 and won for the 
sculptorthe Medaille d'Honneur. Through 
the generosity of Mme. Du Bois the Mu- 
seum possesses excellent plaster casts of 
the Saint John and the Florentine Singer, 
together with four notable busts, also in 
plaster, of Paul Baudry, the painter; the 
Due d'Aumale; Dr. Parrat, the literary 
physician, and of Pasteur, the great 
bacteriologist. 

W. C. Brownell, in his French Art, says 
of Du Bois that he is "probably the 
strongest of the Academic group of 
French sculptors of the day," adding that 
while Chapu's inspiration is the antique 
spirit, Mr. Du Bois is, like all academic 
French sculptors, . . . absolutely and 
integrally a romanticist, completely en- 
amoured of the Renaissance. " It is in- 
deed the Renaissance, and that of Italy, 
which one feels in the inspired face of the 
little St. John and in the slender grace of 



the Florentine Singer, which might have 
been done by Donatello. But the beauty 
of these portrait busts is something es- 
sentially French and of our day. 

M. Mel. 

An Example of Point de Sedan Lace. 
— A flounce of lace, recently purchased 
by the Museum, is of twofold interest: 
historical and technical. Historically, 
the interest centres in the fact that it was 
once the property of one of Napoleon's 
marshals, who brought it from Spain 
after the Peninsular War. Technically, 
so far as it has been possible to determine, 
it represents the work of Sedan, one of the 
principal centres of the lace industry in 
France during the reign of Louis XIV, 
whose interest in the development of the 
art in his country is evidenced by his per- 
sonal correspondence with M. de la Bour- 
lie, Governor of Sedan. 1 The Revolution, 
however, swept this perfected art into ob- 
livion; little definite information in regard 
to it seems available, and what is true 
Point de Sedan remains an open question. 
Seguin gives as its characteristic a single 
thread intervening between the design and 
the reseau, instead of the overcast cordon- 
net of the Alencon. Lefebure 2 considers 
it a variety of Alencon, while Palliser 3 
thinks it possible that both the heavy lace 
and lace with the ground of small meshes 
may be the production of Sedan. In the 
Konigliches Kunstgewerbe Museum at 
Dresden, Point de Sedan is shown to be a 
fine lace with an intervening thread be- 
tween the design and the groundwork, 
lace that is classified by some authorities 
as Point de Venise a reseau. The present 

1 Seguin, Joseph. La Dentelle, Paris, 1875, 
pp. 123, 170. 

2 Lefebure, Ernest. Embroidery and Lace. 
Trans. Alan S. Cole, London, 1888, p. 227. 

3 Palliser, Mrs. Bury. History of Lace. London, 
1902, p, 254. 
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specimen, which is supposed to have been 
made for an altar or for the trimming of 
an alb, is in every way similar to the frag- 
ment of Point de Sedan illustrated in 
Seguin (Plate XLIII), having the large 
hexagonal mesh of the Point de France, 
the intervening thread and the heavy 
pattern. The design is exceedingly inter- 
esting and of distinctly ecclesiastical 
character, showing a baldachino with 
supporting columns, a mitre and other 
sacred emblems. The date originally 



assigned to the piece was 1680; but while 
the symmetrical arrangement of the design 
suggests that period, certain other features 
are more markedly those of the Regency. 

The Collection of Costumes, to which 
reference has been made in previous num- 
bers of the Bulletin, has recently been 
augmented by the purchase of a French 
dress of embroidered mull, a charming 
example of the style associated with the 
Empress Josephine and Queen Louise. 




